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INTRODUCTION 


Be quietly alone with Anne Truitt’s work. Its clear strength and simple beauty 
may or may not work its way with you. With Truitt’s art, in which everything 
initially revealed seems so obvious, strained efforts to understand or have feeling 
about the work generate diminishing returns as far as pleasurable, enlightening or 
worthwhile encounters with the art is concerned. This, of course, is obvious and 
probably true of any truly serious art. Nonetheless, I think it worth noting at the 
outset that the simplest sort of even wrongheaded encounter with Truitt’s art must 
mean more than a response immediately encumbered with a need to explain and 
understand. The process of explaining and understanding art in a highly con¬ 
scious and organized fashion is always at best a rather secondary occurrence. 
Furthermore, it takes time, Ben Forgey has remarked in relation to Truitt’s work, 
to see the obvious. 

Approaches to explaining or understanding works of art, it turns out, always present 
problems. This seems worth noting on this occasion since so little of any sort has 
been written about either Truitt or her art. My own belief is that this has had 
nothing to do with her art’s quality. There seem to be several reasons. For one, 
“the obvious” is often difficult to write about. For another, Truitt’s art has been 
mistakenly identified with “minimal art” of the 1960’s. It is interesting to note, 
further, that several of the artists most commonly identified with so-called minimal 
art (Reinhardt, Judd, Morris, Andre, Flavin) have themselves until recently 
written more extensively than anyone about their art. Truitt herself eschews the 
term minimal and has almost never chosen to produce public statements about 
her work. 

I feel it is worth recalling that not only do divergent approaches to analyzing works 
of art exist in bewildering array, with contradictory approaches vying with one 
another, but modes of critical analysis proclaimed by one faction or another as 
dominant are as changeable as modes of art itself. An obvious example was the 
celebration during the 1950’s of an esthetic analysis based on a kind of existential 
projection of the artist and his activity. Such views (those of Harold Rosenberg 
and Thomas Hess) came to vie with the rigorous formal analysis based on a theory 
of modernism widely employed in the 1960’s (as in the views of Clement Green¬ 
berg and Michael Fried). Recently we have had a new brand of political-social 
determinism introduced (not for the first time, if one looks back to the 1930’s) by 
Max Kosloff into esthetic analysis. 

To some it would seem that Truitt’s work calls for the sort of formal analysis most 
fully elaborated by Michael Fried. However, I do not agree. My disfavor goes 
beyond sharing any disenchantment with formalist criticism suffered by a growing 
number of art analysts. If not fully misapplied, formal analysis alone is an inade¬ 
quate device with which to understand Truitt’s art. I must confess that I neither have 
a desire to knock down or prop up any art, especially Truitt’s, with rigorous formal 
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analysis, nor do I have the stomach to subject it to tactical warheads of political- 
social investigation. 

In the long run, I suspect that much of what stands currently as sophisticated art 
analysis will not hold up as particularly useful in the future. [This seems especially 
true in the case of three extraordinarily serious artists of our time: Clyfford Still, 
Barnett Newman, and Jackson Pollock.] Current criticism, the best of it, is as full 
of foolishness and lies as it is wisdom and truth. But years ago Barnett Newman 
spoke with as much gentleness as wisecrackery when he said, “esthetics is for art 
as ornithology is for the birds.” He was after all very fond of birds. 

Certain dilemmas do exist for me as to what to write about Truitt’s art. In the re¬ 
marks that follow and throughout this catalogue I hope to convey at least some 
of the experiences, feelings, interests, and techniques I know to be of importance 
to Anne Truitt. All of this will be no more than introduction. Much will remain 
unsaid and is left for future writers. 


Although there were paintings in her parents’ home—Truitt recalls them as un¬ 
beautiful 19th century work—the first art work to make a lasting impression was 
a small piece by Renoir she saw at the age of thirteen. This was in the summer 
home, near Easton, Maryland, of a family named Arensberg. It was the vivid 
color of the Renoir that Truitt recalls as a magical experience. During her college 
years her interest was captured by Italian masters from before and during the 
Renaissance. What Truitt saw in Giotto she refers to as “the bulk of the figures 
and the heaviness of the color . . . the fact that he used color to make weight 
With Piero della Francesca Truitt recalls her great joy in realizing that beautiful 
color could be wedded to the most extremely sophisticated structure and form, 
“so that the structure itself had meaning and power and emotion, and that the color 
could be not applied to it but show forth the meaning of the structure. That was 
what I learned from Piero. And I dearly loved him ever since.” 

By the late 1940’s in Alfred Stieglitz’ gallery in New York, An American Place, 
the paintings of Georgia O’Keeffe and Stieglitz’ photographs, the Lake George 
landscapes and Equivalents, made a lasting impact. While not unsophisticated about 
either art history or the art of her time, Truitt repeatedly mentions in conversa¬ 
tion her focus on the technical lessons learned from various teachers and a delib¬ 
erate concentration on explorations within her art, and her perception and feeling 
about the natural world. 

In the course of exploring a varied range of techniques and materials and imagery, 
both figurative and abstract, during the 1950’s, Truitt came to feel that her art 
could not be a depiction or illusion of what she saw. Nonetheless it had to convey 
real qualities and feelings about specific personages and places. Here Truitt refers 
to herself as something of a Platonist. The expression of her ideas about her art 
often strongly parallel those of Barnett Newman, especially his ideas associated 
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with “sanctity of place.” In her most important work something of Truitt’s experi¬ 
ence, the actual perceived qualities and physical nature of the landscape, the 
buildings, light and color of Maryland’s Eastern Shore, exists within the work. 
Again recalling Newman, it was the experience of one of his paintings initially 
seen in 1961 that released her first fully realized creative energies. 

The work on paper that Truitt completed in San Francisco between mid-1957 and 
mid-1960 is of particular interest for a number of reasons. These spontaneous and 
rapidly executed works, in a way small paintings as much as drawings, have rele¬ 
vance to her future work in both sculpture and painting. They are of a somewhat 
painterly, expressionistic nature, invariably emphasizing subdued blacks, browns, 
and grays, usually tending to be monochromatic. Of particular interest in most 
of this work on paper are its basic rectilinear rhythms and structure, although occa¬ 
sionally simple, curved forms are introduced. It paralleled the concerns of the 
artist Robert Ryman in his soon-to-be-realized paintings; it resembled the cal¬ 
ligraphic drawing of the sculptor David Smith, work unknown to Truitt at the 
time; it also resembled the larger paintings on paper of black brush strokes then 
being done by Robert Morris, who unknown to Truitt was working in a studio 
in San Francisco nearby. This latter work of Morris’ preceded the simplified geo¬ 
metric forms of wood Morris made in New York in the 1960’s for which he is best 
known and which resembled superficially the configuration of Truitt’s work of 
that same period. 

Throughout her career Truitt’s basic medium has been sculpture. At the same 
time, along with her drawings, which invariably relate to the sculpture since the 
earlier 1960’s, she has painted as well. [Although this catalogue and exhibition 
are not directly concerned with her paintings, it should be noted that they variously 
consist of dye on rice paper and acrylic paint on paper and on canvas.] Truitt 
has stated that for her, making a good work of sculpture is like baking a good loaf 
of bread. This deceptively simple statement, while underscoring Truitt’s straight¬ 
forward attitude about her work, does obscure the elaborate and extended pains 
she employs in making her sculpture. Wood has been her structural material of 
choice in all of her most important work to date, not only for practical reasons, 
but for her regard of the material as well. Generally it is the form of Truitt’s sculp¬ 
ture, its shape and size, that she conceives first. Once a piece is fabricated a certain 
amount of time is spent just looking at the form of the structure itself. She senses 
its shape and gets a feeling of its scale, then ponders and determines its surface 
and color. Invariably, many successive areas of color are applied. Boundaries 
between sometimes extremely subtle, close-hued juxtaposed colors, sometimes 
more obviously contrasting ones, establish what Truitt refers to as a visual counter¬ 
point with the symmetry of the structural form. The titles are chosen shortly before 
or even after the pieces are completed. Often they refer to a specific person, 
place or event of importance to Truitt. For example, A WALL FOR APRICOTS 
refers to her close friend, the artist Mary Meyer, for whom walls and apricots were 
radiant. 
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All of Truitt’s sculpture since 1961 is meant to be maintained and viewed indoors. 
Some works have been occasionally photographed for practical reasons out-of- 
doors. Nonetheless in 1962 Truitt did conceive of and make specific working 
drawings for a very large-scale outdoor work. She envisioned a piece 12 feet high, 
60 feet long and 4 feet in depth. Within the past year her thoughts have once 
again turned to this project, although she now confirms that her approach to the 
color and surface of the work would be different. Ideally she would like the 
structure to be of welded steel plate. The color and surface would not be the same 
as on her work of wood which must be maintained indoors. Whether the painting 
would be of acrylic or lacquer or another synthetic material remains to be deter¬ 
mined. However, she has spoken of the surface and colors as “shimmery.” Truitt 
has stated that the logical and realistic approach to consideration of an outdoor 
steel sculpture would be in terms of a commission whereby she would visit a spe¬ 
cific space for such a work and respond to it. This has never been the case with her 
indoor sculpture nor does she think of undertaking commissions for it. The nature 
of the exterior space for a work, she admits, would affect her sense of its shape, 
scale, and size, as well as color. She tends to think of a formal setting, a plaza 
or a court, rather than of placing a piece immediately in a natural setting. 


Truitt’s career to date has developed in an unusual isolation in relation to many 
of her contemporaries, even those producing related work. This suggests both a 
certain strength on her part and loneliness. There is a loneliness, too, today in 
producing work of extraordinary beauty seemingly so isolated from both the prac¬ 
tical and tumultuous affairs of contemporary society. The question arises again, 
what can such work as Anne Truitt’s mean to us? Perhaps in a poem “El Hombre,” 
written several decades ago by the American poet William Carlos Williams, there 
is ah answer: 


It’s a strange courage 
you give me ancient star: 

Shine alone in the sunrise 
toward which you lend no part! 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Anne Dean Truitt was born March 16, 1921 in Baltimore, Maryland. The family 
home was Easton, Maryland on Maryland’s Eastern Shore where her parents, 
New Englanders, had chosen to settle in semi-retirement. She was taught at home 
by a governess and attended public school in the quiet rural remove of Easton. Her 
mother’s literary tastes and interests were part of her earliest experience. 

High school years, 1934-1937, for Anne Truitt were spent at St. Anne’s School, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, and St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines in Asheville, North Caro¬ 
lina. In 1938 she entered Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania and graduated in 
1943 with a B.A. in psychology. 

In 1943 Anne Truitt moved to Boston, Massachusetts, where she began her first 
professional work at Massachusetts General Hospital in psychological research. 
Her own time was taken up with night work as a nurse’s aid and reading and her 
writing of poetry and stories. Around 1945 while still with the hospital she spon¬ 
taneously enrolled in a night class to study sculpture. This was her first formal 
training in the visual arts. She recalls the ease with which she made a standing 
female figure in plasticine and the pleasure it gave her. What might have led to a 
career in clinical psychology ended in 1946 when she chose to leave Massachu¬ 
setts General. Truitt states that following a specific incident with a patient she 
suddenly felt a sense of her emotional limits in trying to help another person. She 
spent the following year mostly with her own writing. 

In the fall of 1947 she married James Truitt, then with the State Department in 
Washington, D.C. During part of 1948 they lived in New York City where James 
worked as a reporter for Life magazine. By the end of the year they had returned 
to Washington, D.C. where Mr. Truitt was to pursue his journalistic career with 
Time Inc. and The Washington Post. 

In September of 1948 Anne Truitt enrolled at Washington’s former Institute of 
Contemporary Art. This institution played a vital and germinal role in the art life 
of Washington following the Second World War. Truitt studied sculpture with 
Alexander Giampietro. Her work, mostly in modeled clay, was figurative of a 
very simplistic and stylized nature, although an overtone of emotional theme or 
content was found in the work. At the Institute she met Kenneth Noland who was 
studying and teaching painting. Their close and continuing friendship began. (Al¬ 
though Noland had been born and raised in Asheville, North Carolina, he and 
Truitt did not meet during the three years she lived there.) Truitt’s first work 
publicly exhibited was in an exhibition of students and faculty of the Institute of 
Contemporary Art presented in Washington at a no longer existing public market 
in 1949. 

Between early 1950 and February 1969 when they were separated, Anne and 
James Truitt lived in five cities, their moves following the dictates of James Truitt’s 
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career as a journalist. Three children were born: Alexandra in 1955, Mary in 1958 
and Samuel in 1960. Wherever she lived Truitt continued her writing and pur¬ 
sued her professional career in art (in sculpture, drawing, and some painting as 
well). 

While living in Dallas, Texas in 1950 she studied at the Museum School with 
Octavio Medillin. She established her own studio and worked mainly in plaster. 
During 1951, again living in New York City, she studied drawing with Peter 
Lipman-Wulf. 

Returning to Washington, D.C. in October 1951 she established a studio in George¬ 
town in the same building with the artist Mary Orwen and worked in stone, clay, 
cement casting, welding and other media. Continuing part-time art studies, she 
worked variously with Noland at Catholic University, Peter Blanc at American 
University and with her artist-friend V. V. Rankine, who had been a fellow stu¬ 
dent with Noland at North Carolina’s famous Black Mountain College during the 
late 1940’s. Important to Truitt during the ’50s was the example of Pietro Larrari’s 
work in colored cast cement. But her conceptual foundation of art was beaten out 
during a series of dialogues with Kenneth Noland, who generously shared with her 
his own highly intelligent and intuitive understanding of an artist’s involvement 
with his life and work. 

From July 1957 to May 1960 the Truitts lived in the San Francisco Bay area. She 
was particularly fond of the Big Sur area to the south, and her experience of 
space and light there held particular importance. At the studio Truitt maintained 
in San Francisco she made sculpture of clay. Their configuration involved a kind 
of architectural geometry related to Mayan and other ancient Mexican styles she 
recalled from an earlier visit to Mexico. One important piece of this sculpture, a 
1958 work, still exists. In addition, during these years Truitt created a large num¬ 
ber of works on paper. 

In May 1960 the Truitts returned to Washington. From then until 1964 she main¬ 
tained studios on 30th Street and Twining Court near 22nd and P Streets, N.W., 
Washington. Smaller work was undertaken in the 30th Street studio and larger 
pieces at Twining Court, which she rented from Ken Noland who left Washington 
for New York City in 1961. This building, a large carriage house, no longer exists. 
This time can be seen as one of the most, if not the most, important periods of her 
career. Her friendship with Kenneth Noland was renewed; she met the critic 
Clement Greenberg; was introduced to Morris Louis, some of whose work she 
had previously seen; came to know and admire, both as a man and sculptor, David 
Smith; met the art historian William Rubin who gave her professional advice. 
Generally she did not preoccupy herself with the art scene in Washington and 
this remains true to the present. 

Truitt’s career took a major turn at the end of 1961. In November she and her 
close friend, the late artist Mary Meyer, visited New York City. At the Guggen¬ 
heim Museum certain works in the exhibition American Abstract Expressionists 
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and lmagists had profound affect upon her, particularly Barnett Newman’s vast 
painting of 1953, Onement VI, and to a lesser extent a “black” painting by Ad 
Reinhardt. These works and others in the exhibition were totally new to her. Here¬ 
tofore her interest had centered on certain historical examples (Giotto, Piero della 
Francesco, etc.) and those of a few close contemporaries. She suddenly felt free 
and confident about her work, able to continue doing exactly what she wanted. 
Back in Washington she made the fence-like sculpture FIRST (see catalogue entry 
1.). In an incredible outpouring of work during 1962 she made a large number of 
important drawings and 32 pieces of sculpture. In February 1963, four months 
after Morris Louis’ death in Washington, she held her first exhibition in New York 
City at the Andre Emmerich Gallery. 

Her husband’s work took the family to Tokyo in March 1964 where they remained 
until June 1967. Her response to Japan was contradictory. Feelings of great regard 
for Japanese esthetics vied with a tremendous sense of dislocation and loneliness. 
Her sculpture during this period was of painted aluminum; her thought was that 
it would transport back to the United States more conveniently than her painted 
wooden forms. [In 1971, after much thought, she concluded that the colors of this 
work in many instances had gone awry. This seemed due to a great difference 
between the light in Tokyo and that she experienced in Washington. She destroyed 
all Tokyo work that remained in her possession. See Catalogue section.] 

During 1969 Truitt was awarded studio space and subsequent grants through the 
Artist Fellowship Program originated by the Washington Gallery of Modern Art. 
In 1969 she shared this program’s Calvert Street Workshop, a building affording 
multple studio space, with the photographers John Gossage and Joe Cameron, the 
architectural designer James O’Hara, and the painter and art critic, Andrew 
Hudson. 

Since 1969 Truitt has maintained a home for herself and three children in Wash¬ 
ington behind which she had constructed a small, sunny studio designed to re¬ 
semble the fishermen’s cottages of Maryland’s Eastern Shore. 
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LIST OF EXHIBITIONS 


ONE-PERSON EXHIBITIONS 

1963 Andre Emmerich Gallery, New York, sculpture. 

1964 Minami Gallery, Tokyo, sculpture. 

1965 Andre Emmerich Gallery, New York, sculpture. 

1967 Minami Gallery, drawings and paintings. 

1969 Andre Emmerich Gallery, New York, sculpture. 

Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, sculpture. 

1971 Pyramid Galleries, Washington, D.C., sculpture. Brochure, essay by 
Jane Harrison Cone. 

1973 Pyramid Galleries, Washington, D.C., paintings. 

1973-74 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, sculpture and drawings. 
Brochure. 


GROUP EXHIBITIONS 


Work included is sculpture unless otherwise noted. 


1949 

1950 
1953-54 

1954 

1955 
1955-56 

1963 

1964 
1964 

1965-66 

1966 


“Institute of Contemporary Arts 2nd Annual,” Washington, D.C. 
Catalogue. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 

“The 8th Annual Area Exhiibtion,” The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. Catalogue. 

“Society of Washington Artists 62nd Annual Exhibition,” National 
Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, D.C. 

“22nd Annual Exhiibtion of Maryland Artists,” The Baltimore Museum 
of Art, Baltimore. 

“The 9th Annual Area Exhibition,” The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. Catalogue. 

“Artists of the United States in Latin America,” Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Art Has Many Facets: The Artistic Fascination with the Cube,” Fine 
Arts Gallery, University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas. Catalogue, 
text by Dominique de Menil. 

“Black, White, and Grey,” Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecti- 
“Black, White, and Grey,” Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

“7 Sculptors,” Institute of Contemporary Art, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Philadelphia. Catalogue, essay by Gerald Nordland. 

“Color and Space,” Minami Gallery, Tokyo. 

“Primary Structures: Younger American and British Sculptors,” The 
Jewish Museum, New York. Catalogue, essay by Kynaston McShine. 
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1967 “American Sculpture of the Sixties,” Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, Los Angeles. Catalogue, edited by Maurice Tuchman. 

1968 “HemisFair ’68,” San Antonio, Texas. Catalogue. 

“A Contemporary Selection 1968,” Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 
1968-69 “1968 Annual Exhibition: Contemporary American Sculpture,” Whit¬ 

ney Museum of American Art, New York. Catalogue. 

“The Pure and Clear: American Innovations,” Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Philadelphia. Catalogue. 

1969 “International Selection 1968-1969,” The Dayton Art Institute, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

1970 “Washington: Twenty Years,” The Baltimore Museum of Art, Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. Ctatalogue, edited by Diana F. Johnson. 

1970- 71 “1970 Annual Exhibition: Contemporary American Sculpture,” Whit¬ 

ney Museum of American Art, New York. Catalogue. 

1971- 72 “A Small Loan Exhibition of Washington Artists at the Phillips Col¬ 

lection,” The Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C., sculpture and 
drawing. Catalogue. 

1972 “Anne Truitt: Color Fields, John Gossage: Photographs,” Pyramid 
Galleries, Washington, D.C., “color field” paintings. 

“1972 Biennial Exhibition: Contemporary American Sculpture,” Whit¬ 
ney Museum of American Art, New York. Catalogue. 

1972- 73 “Collection of Philip and Leni Stern,” Baltimore Museum of Art, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

1973 “Group Show,” Pyramid Galleries, Washington, D.C., painting. 
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2. SOUTHERN ELEGY, 1962 
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3. Untitled 1961. 
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4. Untitled 1961 

































































































3. SEVEN, 1962 (front) 
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39. ODESKALKI, 1963 
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26. HARDCASTLE, 1962 


53. GLOUCESTER, 1962 52. CARSON, 1963 (84. background left) Whitney Museum 1973 
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WINTER SOLSTICE 


WAIT (1964 aluminum works, destroyed) Emmerich Gallery 1965 
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81. SPUME, 1972 
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CATALOGUE 



The entries for sculpture comprise the artist’s comprehensive official listing of 
works undertaken between 1961 and 1973. Important works of sculpture which 
have been inadvertently destroyed are listed as such in chronological sequence with 
those remaining. 


m 




All of the artist’s sculpture from 1961 through 1963 (entries 1.—53.) and 1967 
through 1973 (entries 56.—85.) are of wood with painted surfaces. Various 
woods, planks and plywoods, have been employed in the fabrication. All fabrica¬ 
tion has been undertaken to the artist’s exacting specifications by various cabinet¬ 
makers, with one exception: fabrication of First (entry 1.) which was built by the 
artist. Sanding, sealing, and finishing with many successive layers of paint (up to 
40 in some instances) have been done by the artist in all cases. 

Back and Summer Run (entries 54. and 55.) are the only two remaining works 
of painted aluminum. The 23 additional works in this medium, completed by the 
artist in Tokyo between 1964 and 1967, have been purposefully destroyed by the 
artist. None of the latter is listed although they do appear in various earlier cata¬ 
logues, reviews, and installation photographs of the 1965 Emmerich exhibition, 
e.g. Sea Garden and Morning Walk of 1964. 

All dimensions are in inches, height preceding width, preceding depth. 


Sixty-four drawings have been selected from the same period, 1961-1973, for list¬ 
ing. They comprise the finest and most representative sampling from her complete 
body of work on paper related in various ways to her sculpture. Media applied 
to paper (pencil, ink, acrylic paint, etc.) are identified in each case. 

The 64 works selected stand as finished works in their own right. Only six are 
studies for specific pieces of sculpture (entries 5., 31., 36., 37., 38., and 48.). 
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Sculpture and drawings presented in the current Corcoran exhibition have been 
selected from those listed in this catalogue. A supplementary checklist of work 
shown will be issued. 

None of Truitt’s various types of painting (undertaken from the early 1960’s to 
the present) are in the current exhibition or this catalogue. 


All works listed are owned by the artist, who is represented by the Andre Emmerich 
Gallery, New York, and Pyramid Galleries Ltd., Washington, D.C., unless another 
owner is noted. 
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SCULPTURE 


1. FIRST 1961 

Latex (semi-gloss enamel) 

4414 x 17% x7 

2. SOUTHERN ELEGY 1962 
Oil (semi-gloss and flat) 

47 x 20% x 6% 

3. SEVEN 1962 

Oil (semi-gloss enamel) 

53% x 32 x 7% 

4. GREEN: FIVE 1962 
Oil (semi-gloss enamel) 

59% x 15 x 7 

5. WHITE: FIVE 1962 
Latex (semi-gloss enamel) 

54 x 23% x 8 

6. THREE 1962 
Acrylic (semi-gloss) 

54% x 17% x7 

Helen B. Stern, Washington, D.C. 

7. ONE 1962 

Latex (semi-gloss enamel) 

54% x 15 x 7 

8. WHITE: ONE 1962 
Latex (semi-gloss enamel) 

87% x 20 x 8% 

9. WHITE: FOUR 1962 
Latex (semi-gloss enamel) 

87% x 19% x 7 

10. MARY’S LIGHT 1962 
Acrylic 
53% x 15 x 7 

Quentin Meyer, Las Vegas, Nevada and Mark 
Meyer, San Francisco, California 
From the Estate of Mary Pinchot Meyer 


11. UNTITLED (for Mary McKinley) 1962 
Acrylic 

c. 54 x 15x7 

Mrs. Lucrece Callahan, New Orleans, Louisiana 

12. MUIR 1962, ’73 
Acrylic 

54 x 15x7 

13. SPRIG 1962, ’73 
Acrylic 

54 x 15x7 

14. MIGNON 1962, ’73 
Acrylic 

54 x 15 x 6% 

15. TWO 1962 
Acrylic 

47% x 40 x 6% 

Mr. and Mrs. Cord Meyer, London, England 

16. LEA 1962 
Acrylic 

68% x 12% x 7% 

17. SHADWELL 1962 
Acrylic 

69 x 13 x 8 
Destroyed 

18. ESSEX 1962 
Acrylic 

69 x 13x8 

Mr. and Mrs. Abner Brenner, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland 

19. BLOOMSDAY 1962 
Acrylic 

68% x60x 18 

20. TOR 1962 
Acrylic 

45% x72x 10 

Nathaniel Owings, Big Sur, California 
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21. WATAUGA 1962 
Acrylic 

46% x 56 x 7 

Helen B. Stern, Washington, D.C. 

22. TRIBUTE 1962 
Acrylic 

c. 82 x 36 x 18 
Destroyed 

23. SHENANDOAH 1962 
Acrylic 

c. 72 x 36 x 18 
Destroyed 

24. SHIP-LAP 1962 
Acrylic 

60% x4734 x 12 

25. CATAWBA 1962 
Acrylic 

42% x60x 11 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York 

26. HARDCASTLE 1962 
Acrylic 

9934 x42x 16 

Institute for Policy Studies, Washington, D.C. 

27. INSURRECTION 1962 
Acrylic 

100*4 x42x 16 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

28. PLATTE 1962 
Acrylic 

71% x 10 x 10 

29. SHROVE 1962 
Acrylic 

6 OV 2 x 10 x 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pratt, New York 

30. PRIMROSE 1962, ’72 
(formerly NANTICOKE) 

Acrylic 

51*4 x lOx 10 

Marvin Gerstin, Bethesda, Maryland 


31. THIRTIETH 1962, ’73 
Acrylic 

84 x 15 x 13 

Lynn Carmody, Washington, D.C. 

32. UNTITLED (yellow and green) 1962 
Acrylic 

c. 84 x 15 x 13 
Destroyed 

33. DARTMOUTH 1962 
Acrylic 

c. 84 x 15 x 13 
Destroyed 

34. 19 SEPT. 62 1962 

Acrylic 

10x3x3 

Alexandra, Mary and Samuel Truitt, Washington, 
D.C. 

35. 20 OCT. 62 1962 

Acrylic 
10x3x3 

Mrs. Louise Dean Crelly, Belmont, Massachusetts 

36. 20 OCT 62 1962 

Acrylic 
10x3x3 

Mrs. Harriet Dean Bloomstein, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

37. SUMMER SENTINEL 1963, ’72 
(formerly FINIAN) 

Acrylic 

78*4 x 17% x 17% 

38. BONNE 1963, ’72 
Acrylic 

81% x 18x18 

Clement Greenberg, New York 

39. ODESKALKI 1963 
Acrylic 

84% x 18 x 18 

Philip Stern, Washington, D.C. 
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40. SHALLOT 1963 
Acrylic 

c. 90 x 23 x 14 
Destroyed 

41. CAMELOT 1963 
Acrylic 

c. 90 x 23 x 14 
Destroyed 

42. KNIGHT’S HERITAGE 1963 
Acrylic 

60% x 60% x 12 

43. NORTH 1963 
60% x96% x 12 

44. WINDHOVER 1963 
Acrylic 

60 x 60% x 12 
Destroyed 

45. SUMMER NIGHT 1963 
Acrylic 

60 x 60 x 12 
Destroyed 

46. VALLEY FORGE 1963 
Acrylic 

60% x 60% x 12 

47. SPANISH MAIN 1963 
Acrylic 

60% x 60 x 11% 

Luis Lastra, Washington, D.C. 

48. KEEP 1963 
Acrylic 

72% x 39 x 10 

National Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, D.C. 

49. DAWN CITY 1963 
Acrylic 

74% x 42 x 10 


50. SANDCASTLE 1963 
Acrylic 

18% x 109% x 8 

Mrs. H. Gates Lloyd, Haverford, Pennsylvania 

51. NEW ENGLAND LEGACY 1963, ’72 
(formerly TWINING) 

Acrylic 

82% x 72% x 14% 

52. CARSON 1963 
Acrylic 

72% x72x 13 

53. GLOUCESTER 1963 
Acrylic 

74x71% x 13 

54. BACK 1964 
Acrylic on aluminum 
72 x 19 x 19 

Col. Trammell Crow, Dallas, Texas 

55. SUMMER RUN 1964 
Acrylic on aluminum 

c. 92 x 27 x 27 

Charles Pratt, Jr., New York 

56. RETURN 1967 
Acrylic 

c. 84 x 18 x 18 
Destroyed 

57. MOON WIND 1968 
Acrylic 

60% x 12 x 12 

Mr. and Mrs. Gifford Phillips, Santa Monica, 
California 

58. MORNING CHOICE 1968 
Acrylic 

72% x 14 x 14 

St.Louis Art Museum, St. Louis, Missouri 

59. A WALL FOR APRICOTS 1968 
Acrylic 

72% x 14 x 14 

Helen B. Stern, Washington, D.C. 
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60. QUEEN’S HERITAGE 1968 
Acrylic 

721/2 x 18 x 18 

S. I. Newhouse, New York 

61. WHALE’S EYE 1968 
Acrylic 

601/2 x 18 x 18 

Helen B. Stern, Washington, D.C. 

62. SEDGE 1968 
Acrylic 

601/2 x 18 x 18 

Mr. and Mrs. Andres Salazar, Washington, D.C. 

63. WAY 1968 
Acrylic 

96 x 24 x 24 

Mrs. Joseph Lambert, Dallas, Texas 

64. SUMMER TREAT 1968 
Acrylic 

96 x 24 x 24 

University of Arizona Museum of Art, Tucson 

65. MORNING MOON 1969 
Acrylic 

96 x 24 x 24 

Kenneth Noland, South Shaftsbury, Vermont 

66 . SEED 1969 
Acrylic 

8514 x 18 x 18 

Katharine Graham, Washington, D.C. 

67. ROOT 1969 
Acrylic 

8514 x 18 x 18 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Eichholz, Washington, D.C. 

68 . PITH 1969 
Acrylic 

8514 x 18 x 18 

James Tanner, Washington, D.C. 


69. FLOWER 1969 
Acrylic 

8514 x 18 x 18 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

70. MEADOW CHILD 1969 
Acrylic 

67 x 12 x 12 

Helen B. Stern, Washington, D.C. 

71. OCEAN CHILD 1969 
Acrylic 

67 x 12 x 12 

Mrs. H. Gates Lloyd, Haverford, Pennsylvania 

72. WISH 1969 
Acrylic 

61 x 12 x 12 

Wreathem Gathright, Washington, D.C. 

73. ELIXIR 1970 
Acrylic 

108 x 36 x 12 
Destroyed 

74. LANDFALL 1970 
Acrylic 

73% x 23% x 24 

75. AUSTRALIAN SPRING 1970, ’72 
(formerly AURORA) 

Acrylic 
73 x 24 x 24 

Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

76. TWILIGHT FOLD 1971 
Acrylic 

7214 x 12 x 12 

77. NIGHT WING 1971 
Acrylic 
72x12x12 

Pyramid Galleries Ltd., Washington, D.C. 
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78. SUN FLOWER 1971 
Acrylic 

72 x 12 x 12 

Ramon Osuna, Washington, D.C. 

79. SUMMER DRYAD 1971 
Acrylic 

761/2x13x8 
Arthur Smith, New York 

80. DESERT REACH 1971 
Acrylic 

80 x 11 x 9 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 

81. SPUME 1972 
Acrylic 

120x251/2 x 131/2 

The National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

82. MID DAY 1972 
Acrylic 

120x251/2 x 131/2 

The National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

83. SUMMER CHILD 1973 
Acrylic 

721/2 x 12 x 12 

John Gossage, Washington, D.C. 

84. MORNING CHILD 1973 
Acrylic 

72/2 x 12 x 12 

85. WINTER DRYAD 1973 
Acrylic 

76/2 x 13x8 
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DRAWINGS 


1 . 

Untitled 

1961. 

Pencil. 

24 x 18. 

2. 

Untitled 

1961. 

Pencil. 

10-13/16x 13-13/16. 

3. 

Untitled 

1961. 

Pencil. 18 x 24. 

4. 

Untitled 

1961. 

Pencil. 

18 x23%. 

5. 

Untitled [study for sculpture] 1962. 


Pencil and acrylic. 18 x 24. 

Walter Hopps, Washington, D.C. 

6. 31 Oct.'62 1962. Pencil and acrylic. 22 x 30. 

7. 3 Nov. '62 No. 1 1962. Acrylic. 22 x 30. 

John Gossage, Washington, D.C. 

8. 3 Nov. '62 No. 2 1962. Acrylic. 22 x 30. 

9. 5 Nov. '62 1962. Acrylic. 22 x 30. 

10. 6 Nov.'62 1962. Acrylic. 22x 30. 

11. 8 Nov.'62 1962. Acrylic. 30x22. 

12. 27 Nov. '62 No. 1 1962. Pencil. 22 x 30. 

13. 21 Nov.'62 No. 2 1962. Pencil. 22x 30. 

14. 21 Nov. '62 No. 3 1962. Pencil. 22x 30. 

15. 21 Nov.'62 No. 4 1962. Pencil. 22x 30. 

16. 26 Dec. '62 No. 1 1962. Acrylic. 22 x 30. 

17. 26 Dec.'62 No. 2 1962. Acrylic. 22x 30. 

18. 26 Dec.'62 No. 3 1962. Acrylic. 22 x 30. 

19. 26 Dec. '62 No. 4 1962. Acrylic. 22x 30. 

20. 26 Dec. '62 No. 5 1962. Acrylic. 22 x 30. 

21.26 Dec. '62 No. 6 1962. Acrylic. 22 x 30. 

22. 28 Dec.'62 1962. Acrylic. 22 x 30. 

Walter Hopps, Washington, D.C. 

23. 9 Jan.'63 No. 1 1963. Ink. 22 x 30. 

24. 9 Jan. '63 No. 2 1963. Ink. 22 x 30. 

25. 8 Mar.'63 1963. Acrylic. 30 x22. 

26. 11 Mar. '63 No. 1 1963. Acrylic. 20% x 22. 

21. 11 Mar.'63 No. 2 1963. Acrylic. 21 Vi x 22. 

28. Untitled 1964. Pencil and acrylic. 1544x12. 

29. Untitled 1964. Acrylic. 10% x 15Vi. 

30. Untitled 1964. Acrylic. 1044 x 15Vi. 

31. Study for Twining 1964. Acrylic. 

1244 x 13 [irregular sheet]. 

32. 19 July '65 1965. Acrylic. 21V4x31%. 


33. September '65 No. 1 1965. Pencil and acrylic. 

744 x 1044. 

34. September '65 No. 2 1965. Pencil and acrylic. 

744 x 1044. 

35. September '65 No. 3 1965. Pencil and acrylic. 

744 x 1044. 


36. 

Untitled 

1965. 

Acrylic and sumi ink. 


151/2 x 211 / 2 . 



37. 

Untitled 

1965. 

Acrylic. 

22x31. 

38. 

Untitled 

1965. 

Acrylic. 

21/2 x 31. 

39. 

Untitled 

1966. 

Sumi ink. 

27/2 x6>/2. 

40. 

Untitled 

1966. 

Sumi ink. 

7?4 X 27/4. 

41. 

Untitled 

1966. 

Acrylic. 

% X 271/4. 

42. 

Untitled 

1966. 

Acrylic. 

14-1/16 x 1/2 

43. 

Untitled 

1966. 

Acrylic. 

113/8 X 27/2. 

44. 

Untitled 

1966. 

Acrylic. 

133^ X 101/4. 
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Untitled 

1966. 

Acrylic. 

183/4 X 15%. 


46. 20 Feb. '68 1968. Acrylic. 13 Vi x 20%. 

Samuel R. Truitt, Washington, D.C. 

47. 20 Feb.'68 1968. Acrylic. 1344 x40%. 

Mary Swift, Washington, D.C. 

48. A Wall for Apricots, study No. 1 1968. 

Acrylic. 13% x 10. 

Walter Hopps, Washington, D.C. 

49. 21 July '70 1970. Acrylic and pencil. 23 x 29. 

50. 30 July '70 1970. Acrylic and pencil. 23 x 29. 

51. 4 Jan.'71 1971. Acrylic and pencil. 23 x29. 

52. 10 Jan.'71 No. 1 1971. Acrylic and pencil. 

23 x29. 

53. 10 Jan. '71 No. 2 1971. Acrylic and pencil. 

23 x 29. 

54. 7 July'73 1973. Acrylic and pencil. 22x30. 

55. 11 July'73 1973. Acrylic and pencil. 22x 30. 

56. 10 July'73 1973. Acrylic and pencil. 

22 x 30. 

Jean vanden Heuvel, New York. 

57. 14 July'73 1973. Acrylic and pencil. 

30 x 22. 

58. 13 Oct. '73 No. 1 1973. Acrylic and pencil. 

22 x 30. 

59. 13 Oct. '73 No. 2 1973. Acrylic and pencil. 

22 x 30. 


60. 

14 Oct.’73 1973. 

Acrylic and pencil. 22 

61. 

23 Oct. ’73 No. 1 

1973. 

Pencil. 

22 X 30. 

62. 

23 Oct. ’73 No. 2 

1973. 

Pencil. 

22 x 30. 

63. 

24 Oct. ’73 No. 1 

1973. 

Pencil. 

22 x 30. 

64. 

24 Oct. ’73 No. 2 

1973. 

Pencil. 

22 x 30. 











